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assemblies of women and the various occasions on which they gathered in 
public either voluntarily or at the call of a magistrate (cf. Livy xxvii. 37). 
These meetings, at first exceptional, gradually led to a permanent organiza- 
tion of women — the conventus matronarum, which under Heliogabalus took 
the form of a midierum senatus, recognized by the favor of the emperor as a 
public corporation vested with definite functions and provided with a build- 
ing of its own. Next (chap, iv) he indicates the steps by which women 
attained to civil freedom, mainly through changes in the forms of marriage 
and in the regulation of the dowry and the tutela. All these developments 
centered in the growth of individualism. In a final chapter the author 
glances at the tendencies in operation for the political emancipation of 
women. 

Though the work is altogether too brief to represent a real contribution 
to the social history of Rome, it cannot help being useful as a summary, 
which the author hopes to expand into a larger study. Undoubtedly there 
is a place for a considerable volume on the subject. 

G. W. Botsfobd 
Columbia University 



The Manuscript Tradition of the Historia Augusta. By Susan H. 
Ballou, Ph.D. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1914. M. 2.60, 
bound 4.80. 

Six years ago, Miss Ballou promised in this Journal (III, 273 ff.) to take 
up at greater length the MS problem presented by the Historia Augusta, in 
the new edition of which she is collaborating. Meanwhile Hohl, in Klio 
(XIII, 258 ff. and 387 ff.), has to a certain degree anticipated her. But 
since some of her conclusions differ considerably from Hohl's, she publishes 
this very detailed and painstaking study, which in general carries admiration 
and conviction. 

The Historia Augusta is preserved in a score of MSS; two — P, in the 
Vatican, and B, at Bamberg — date from the Caroline revival, the others 
from the Renaissance. A glance at the handsome facsimiles shows that P 
has the Fulda type of writing; and B, an insular MS, may also have been 
written at or near Fulda. P has been carefully corrected and emended by a 
half-dozen scribes, among whom Miss Ballou has recognized Petrarch 
himself; de Nolhac had already discovered that Paris 5816 is Petrarch's 
transcript of P. Coluccio. Poggio, Manetti and Bembo were also, she 
thinks, among the possessors of P. As certain Verona writers of the thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries quote from the Historia Augusta, P may 
have been there till it came into Petrarch's hands. 

Miss Ballou tries to assign the corrections and changes in P to the proper 
emenders, and then to date the Renaissance copies by determining just 
which emended form of P they incorporate. She is least successful with 
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Vat. 1899 (pp. 58-59), which has several readings of P 1 which were com- 
pletely obliterated by a corrector earlier than Vat. 1899. To explain this, 
she thinks the scribe of Vat. 1899 had before him P (corrected by P 6 ), and in 
addition two early copies of P. It takes also considerable faith to believe 
that one and the same hand wrote the various scraps reproduced on the 
facsimiles as Petrarch's handwriting; but one familiar with Renaissance 
handwriting will feel only skepticism, not disbelief. In one of the three 
appendices, Miss Ballou considers the dependence of B upon P, now generally 
admitted; B has, however, some readings which prove to be independent. 
Could not B and P be copies of an almost contemporary x, as is the case with 
MSS V (Fulda) and M (Hersfeld) of Ammianus? M and V reproduce 
lacunae as conscientiously as do B and P; but it is clear neither is a copy of 
the other. One feels annoyed that a great house like Teubner should not 
even sew the sheets of a book appealing to an English-speaking public; 
we are used to pamphlets whose leaves will not immediately drop out; 
the long-suffering Teutons still put up with it. There are also too many 
misprints, even considering the difficulties offered the compositors by the 

language. 

C. U. Clark 
Yale University 



Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae. Iteratis curis disposuit recensuit 
praefatus est Hermannus Peter. Vol.1. Leipzig: B. G. Teub- 
ner, 1914. Pp. x*+ccclxxx-|-382. M. 22. 

Forty-four years after the appearance of the first edition of this (first) 
volume, the veteran editor had completed his revision and had seen part of 
the book through the press when he was called away from his long labor. 
It is no small merit on his part that, whatever may have been the reason, he 
allowed so respectable a period to elapse between editions, a striking con- 
trast to the ordinary procedure in Germany of late. During this time an 
enormous amount of toil has been expended upon the microscopic examina- 
tion of the sources of Roman history and their relation to the later canonical 
versions. Much of this labor has been fruitless, except in a negative way, 
and while Peter has sifted its product carefully, he has refrained from 
burdening the reader conieduris iam oblivione obrutis (vi*), and his prin- 
cipal conclusions have been changed comparatively little. This in itself 
is a notable indication of the critical acumen and sanity of judgment of the 
first edition. 

The revision is thorough, and at least half the book, aside from the Frag- 
menta, has been rewritten, even where argument and conclusion are practi- 
cally the same in content, as in chap, iii of the Prolegomena. On the whole 
the style has been improved, although it is still far from being impeccable. 
Compare, if you will, the last sentence on p. cxvi in which seven of the first 



